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Gloomy ſtorm of war ſeems now to be ga- 
A thering round, and impending danger hangs 
over our allies, and the liberties of Europe. The 
ſword is not indeed unſheathed in our country, 
but how ſoon the reſtleſs and inſatiate diſpoſition 
of our enemies may bring it hither we know not ; 
certain, however, it is, that many of the private 
and ungrateful enemies of our happy conſtitution 
are {till lurking amongſt us, and are endeavour- 
ing by open, tho' at the ſame time in ſome mea- 
ſure diſguiſed attempts, to poiſon the minds of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, and to ſow diſaffection 
amongſt us. See a late impudent and abſurd piece, 
called, © An apology for a ſecond rate miniſter ; 
and alſo, An apologetical diſcourſe for that trea- 
tiſe; which, though thus called, ſeems to be, 
in reality, the propereſt anſwer to the former ri- 
diculous libel. 

The peſtilence has long prevailed among our 
cattle, and who knows but this may be a fore- 
runner of a plague among ourſelves ; and yet our - 
national crimes are ſtill glaring and enormous under 
theſe threatening circumſtances. His majeſty has 
been gracioully pleaſed to appoint once again a day 
for publick 4 4 er and humiliation, whereon we 
are directed from the throne, in the moſt devout 


and ſolemn manner, to ſend'up our prayers and ſup- 


plications ta the Divine Majeſty, for averting thoſe 
heavy judgments, which our manifold fins and 


provocations have molt juſtly deſerved, and to im- 


plore his blefling and aſſiſtance on the arms of our 


But, in order to render this faſt more 
effectual than the former, and if we would have 


A 2 our 
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our petitions favourably received at the throne of 
grace, we muſt rent our hearts, as well as our 


garments, and turn unto the Lord, and put away 


the evil of our doings from before his eyes. 
To excite his countrymen to do this, and 
thereby to fave themſelves and their country from 


ruin, and to enable them to ſtand in the gap be- 


tween the liberties of Europe and their proud op- 


preſſor, the author has drawn up the following 


addreſs, wherein ſuch vices as immediately ſtrike 
at the well- being of the ſtate, and are cognizable 
before the civil tribunal, and are thereby publickly 
declared to be detrimental to the ſtate, are, for 
brevity ſake, omitted; and others alſo, which 


either naturally come under, or flow from thoſe 
actually ſpecified, are, for the ſame reaſon, not 


particularly mentioned. 

I have only to add, that the following treatiſe 
was deſigned for the benefit of my fair country- 
women, as well as for the other ſex; I mention 


this, becaufe I fear that the ladies uſually look 


upon ſuch pieces as theſe, which are addreſſed 
to Men, as the general name of the human ſpe- 
cies, as not deſigned for themſelves, though they, 
Jam ſorry to ſay it, have generally as much con- 
cern in them. If I ſhould: be thought by any, 
to have treated the ſubje& too warmly, I hope 
the notoriety of the facts, and the evident ne- 
ceſſity of a reformation, will juſtify, or, at leaſt, 
excuſe my ardour, fince to contribute, as much 
as is in his power, as well to the proſperity of his 
country, as to the happineſs of individuals, is the 


ſincere with and deſire of 
The AUT H OR. 
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J. EL1G10N and virtue are neceſſary 
to the very being of every ſtate 
and as theſe are more or leſs pre- 
valent under any government, it will riſe. Or 
fink in its grandeur, wealth and happineſs. 
On the contrary, vice and immorality are the 
natural ſources of confuſion and diſorder, and 
4 in the end draw on the utter ruin and de- 
I ſtruction of that ſociety, in which they pre- 
vail ; for the ſtrength and proſperity of the 
body politick, as much depengs upon the 
religious and virtuous behaviour of its con- 
ſtituents, as the health and vigour of the 
natural body does, upon the proper and 
regular motion of its fluids, This the an- 
tients were fully convinced of; for thus 
their philoſophers always taught, and their 
lawgivers practiſed ; and both thoſe who en- 
deavoured to make reformations in eſtab- 
liſhed governments, and thoſe who founded 
new ſtates, conſtantly had an eye to this 
truth, and depended upon the honeſty and 
| ſobriety of the people for the ſucceſs of 
| their ſchemes, and the proſperity of the 
| republic, 
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republic.. Every thing, that they thought 
would prevent the introduction or increaſe 
of vice, and particularly of luxury and ambi- 
tion, or that would ſuppreſs the exceſſes of 
paſſion and appetite, or that on the other 
hand, tended to promote the reverence of 
their gods ; and of courſe, the practice of 


virtue, was embraced, inforced, and rigor- 


ouſly obſerved ; ſumptuary laws, which li- 
mitted the dreſs and entertainments, and 
other expences of the citizens, were enacted ; 


public tables and particular foods were 


appointed at ſtated hours, for the refreſh- 


ment of all the citizens together ; and the 


moſt ſimple and plain manners were eſtab- 
liſhed and encouraged. Nay, Plato goes 
ſo far in his republic, as to direct that no 
poet ſhould invent or publiſh any thing that 
was contrary to the laws, to juſtice, virtue 
or decency, but that all poems ſhould be 


examined by perſons appointed for that 
purpoſe, before publication. | 


2. The antients were thus careful of en- 


couraging virtue, and puniſhing vice, be- 
cauſe they knew that, whenever any people, 
however at firſt brave and happy, degene- 
rated into vice and extravagance, forgot 
there was a God, and neglected their duty 
to him, became effeminate and immoral, 
preferred the idle amuſements of vanity and 
buffoonery, to the ſolid pleaſures of ſenſe 
and reaſon, and began to ſuppoſe, that 


thought 
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thought was not a fit entertainment for ra- 
tional beings, or the inveſtigation of truth, 
the proper employment of a man; ſay, 
whenever this was the unhappy caſe of the 


greateſt part of any nation, they knew that 
the very conſtitution muſt be in danger of 


a diſſolution; that nothing but an univerſal 


reformation of manners, or the miraculous 


and unmerited r 4 jus of the ſupreme 


Being could fave ſuch a people from ruin. 
Thus Salluſt, in his firſt letter to Cæſar, con- 
cerning the modelling of the commonwealth, 
ſays, That after a great deal of reflection 
and conſideration in his mind, by what 


methods the heroes of the world had become 


ſo famous, and many nations, and mighty 
empires attained to ſuch greatneſs and power, 
and then through what means theſe had 


ſunk from their former glory into ruin and 


obſcurity, he found both their proſperity and 


bad ſucceſs always owing to the ſame good and 


evil cauſes, and that the victors were always 


deſpiſers of riches, while the vanquiſhed 
were as fond of them. He therefore ad- 


viſed Cæſar, at the ſame time to take away 


the abuſe, and the reputation, of money, 


the moſt pernicious of all evils. * 


* 1d ita eveniet, fi pecuniæ, quæ maxima omnium 


| pernicies eſt, uſum, atque decus demſeris: Nam ſæpe ego 


cum animo meo reputans, quibus quiſque rebus clariſſimi 
viri magnitudinem inveniſſent; quæ res populos, nationeſve 


magnis auctoribus auxiſſent, ac deinde quibus cauſis ampliſſi- 


ma regna & imperia corruiſſent; eadem ſemper bona, atque 
mala reperiebam, omneſque victories divitias comtemſiſle, 
& vitos. cupiviſſe. SAL. Epiſt. 1. de Reſp. ord. 


III. That 
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3. That happineſs and miſtry were the 
natural conſequences of virtue and vice, not 
only to individuals, but alſo to ſocieties, the 
4 heathen philoſophers conſtantly taught, and 
4 that their aſſertions in this reſpe& were real 
. truthe, and not meer flights of fancy, the 1 
A ravings of enthufiaſm, the artificial colour- — 
- ings of prieſtcraft, or the political inventions 
A of the great, all who are acquainted with an- 
tient or modern hiſtory, or have but even 4 
pcep'd abroad into the world, muſt from 
the experience of many ages and nations, be 
convinced, For, to what have been owing 
the many revolutions in ſtates, the depopu- 
lations and deſtructions of whole kingdoms, 
the many ſubverſions of governments and 
diffolutions of empires, either by inteſtine 
wars or foreign force, which hiſtory informs 
us of, but to the depravity, luxury, or indo- 
lence of the people. And in the very nature 
of things it cannot be otherwiſe : for the 
ſupreme all-wiſe Being, who is the God of 
nature, has ſo ſettled its courſe and order, 
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that public virtue or vice neceffarily pro- by 
duce public happineſs or miſery, order or - 


confuſion: and thoſe who for the firſt ſtep _ 

begin to forget God, are entering upon the _ 

plain and beaten path towards the ruin of 

their country. To take away the religion 

of individuals, and conſequently their-virtue, 

is to ſap the foundations of ſociety, and in 

order to do thÞ, it is only neceſſary . f 
* 1uade : 
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ſuade the great that they are too high to 
think of their Maker, and too wiſe to 


think at all, and to convince the lower ſort, 


that to imitate their ſuperiors is the only 


means to raiſe themſelves. | 
4. The belief of one all-wiſe and all- 


creating intelligence, ſeems ſo neceſſary to 


the ſupport of ſociety, that many wiſe men 
have juſtly obſerved, that thoſe, who don't 
believe the exiſtence of ſuch a being, can 
give no ſecurity to government for their 
good behaviour under it, and can merit no 
dependence upon their profeſſions or actions 
for the defence of it. And what difference, 


in reality, is there between a ſpeculative and 


a n atheiſt? Or, can he, who in 994 
Mon acknowledges the exiſtence of a God, 
and yet acts as if there was none, be ac- 


counted a better member of ſociety than 


he who thinks there is no ſuch being, 
and acts conformably to thoſe ſentiments. 


The latter, if there is, or can be, any ſuch 
perſon in the univerſe, which is filled with 


the moſt demonſtrable proofs of the exi- 


ſence, power, and majeſty of God, conti- 
nually mrs his notions, and deſtroy- 


ing the credibility of his opinion. The ſpe- 


culative atheiſt, I fay, (if there is any ſuch 


in the world, which I can ſcarce believe) is 


rather the moſt excuſable of the two, fince 
he acts as he thinks, while it is plain, the 


other acts directly contrary to conviction, 


and muſt therefore „ thrown off all ſenſe 
: of 
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ſuade the great that they are too high to 
think of their Maker, and too wiſe to 


think at all, and to convince the lower ſort, 

that to imitate their ſuperiors is the only 

means to raiſe themſelves. YZ IRS 
The belief of one all-wiſe and all- 


creating intelligence, ſeems ſo neceſſary to 


the ſupport of ſociety, that many wiſe men 
have juſtly obſerved, that thoſe, who don't 
believe the exiſtence of ſuch a being, can 
give no ſecurity to government for their 
good behaviour under it, and can merit no 
dependence upon their profeſſions or actions 
for the defence of it. And what difference, 


in reality, is there between a ſpeculative and 


a 3 atheiſt? Or, can he, who in — 4 
Mon acknowledges the exiſtence of a God, 


and yet acts as if there was none, be ac- 


counted a better member of ſociety than 


he who thinks there is no ſuch being, 


and acts conformably to thoſe ſentiments. 
The latter, if there is, or can be, any ſuch 
perſon in the univerſe, which is filled with 


the moſt demonſtrable proofs of the exi- 
ſence, power, and majeſty of God, conti- 
nually confrogupg his notions, and deſtroy- 


ing the credibility of his opinion. The ſpe- 


culative atheiſt, I fay, (it there is any ſuch 


in the world, which I can ſcarce believe) is 
rather the moſt excuſable of the two, fince 
he acts as he thinks, while it is plain, the 
other acts directly contrary to conviction, 
and muſt therefore — thrown off all ſenſe 
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of ſhame, and have put out the light, or 


deadened the force of reaſon and con- 


ſcience in his breaſt; but on one, who con- 


ſtantly checks this faithful internal monitor, 
and who has thrown off this guard of his 
thoughts and actions, none can depend. 
Let the man who has been able to 


| prevail upon himſelf to believe, that there- 


is no God in the univerſe, or that can at 
any time bring himſelf to imagine, that the 


ſupreme Being is not the conſtant inſpector 


and will not be the righteous judge, of 
all his actions, ſhew a reaſon why his word is 
to be confided i in, or his oath to be depended 
upon; and if neither is to be creditdd, and 


he can give no other ſecurity, he muſt be a 


very unfit member of ſociety. And 1 Will 
venture to ſay, that he alſo who never al- 
lows himſelf time to think, or to enquire 


into the fitneſs or impropriety of his actions 
before he enters upon them, but hurries on 


as his appetite dictates, without any regard 
to God, or the remonſtrances of his con- 
ſcience; or whenever theſe trouble him, 


uſes all bis power to ſtifle their beneficial 


influence, is fitted for the moſt cruel and 
bloody enterprizes, the moſt execrable and 
- ſhocking, ſcenes, the murder of his friend, 
or the ruin of his country, whenever his 
paſſion, or imagined -ſelf-intereſt, bids him 
undertake them. There is nothing can poſ- 


ſibly reſtrain, ſuch a man from the moſt at- 
trocious 
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trocious crimes but the fear of civil pun:ſh- 


ment, or the loſs of reputation. But how 
eafily is the firſt evaded ? How many vices 
may be ſo ſecretly committed, ſo artfully 
covered, or fo particularly circumſtanced, as 
not to come under the cognizance, or with 
in the reach of the civil power? And what 
reſtraint will the fear of his reputation be, 
when vice is become the mode and univer- 
ſal cuſtom has made immorality be thought 
reputable, and folly honourable, or riches 
and virtue ſynonimous terms? 

6. Conſideration is the ſupport of virtue's 
levity, and inactivity of mind are the ſprings 
of protunenefs and immorality ; and from a 
leis to a greater unmorality there is a quick 


and caſy aſcent; and from what is indiffe- 


rent to what is vicious the tranſition is ſpeedy 
and imperceptible. Thus then vice feems 
to be introduced: the body engrofles the 
chief care, while the Euter and im- 


provement of the mind is neglected. Such 
objects as pleaſe the ſenſes, and tend to 


promote 9 and inattention to bet- 
o raiſe the paſſions, are pre- 

ferred, and diligently ſought after. The 
employment, if they may be ſo called, 
which excite pride and emulation, and 
prompt to the purſuit of external ſhew and 
grandeur, which diſſipate thought, and de- 
ſtroy the convictions of conſcience, take up 
the greateſt ſhare of time; life is waſted in 
. one 


(12) 

one continual round of gaiety and animal 
pleaſures ; the inſtigations of every appetite 
ae immediatly given way to, to endeavour 
to check them, being thought too great a 
labour. That inclination, which was at 
firſt but weak and tranſitory, by repeated 
indulgence becomes a conſtant and ſtrong 
habit, and yet, with the gratification of this, 
the poor inconſtant mortal is ſoon ſatiated; 
a new vice mult then be ſought out: this | 
quickly becomes a habit too, and is as ſoon 
| diſguſting 3 another then takes place, and 
the once rational becomes a monſter ; the 
world is his god, and ſenſual pleaſure is his 
ſupreme delight; conſcience is laid aſleep ; 
reaſon by diſuſe, and being conſtantly coun- 
ter- acted, is diſabled; conſideration is a bur- 
den, and reflection diſagreeable; ; it becomes 
a pain to think, nay, almoſt a labour to 
act; though indeed, a man can ſcarce be 
faid to act, who is the tool of paſſion, or the 
ſlave of appetite, and it is too high an ho- 
nour to the paſſive brute, to ſay of him, 
that he docs any thing ; to diſtinguiſh be- 

tween right and wrong, and compare his 
actions with the rule of fitneſs is become 
too arduous, nay, to him an impoſſible 
taſk, becauſe neglected to be put in practice. 
Thus ſpeedy and natural is the progreſs from 
inactivity of mind, and neglect of conſider- 
ation, to incapacity to think, and irrationality 
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(42 
. There is now no room for God in 
all his thoughts; for theſe, if any he has; 
are taken up with, the gaieties of a court, 
the arts of intrigue, the ſtudy of faſhions, 
the entertainments of a bear-garden, or, as 
inſignificant an aſſembly, the cares of dreſ: 


and equipage, the points or ſquares of a 


gaming: table, or the turn of a dotted dye, 
the riots of a brothel, or the noiſe of a 
tavern or an alehouſe: or elſe, if his paſſions 
have taken a different turn, they are wholly 
engroſſed by the riſe and fall of the ſtocks, 
the procuring of uſurious contracts, the ex- 
tending of his barns, or the filling of his 
bags, the making an exchange of his ho- 
neſty for money, the means of procuring a 
place for himſelf or his relation, the moſt 
gainful barter for his vote, or the moſt pro- 


fitable ſale of his country for gold. To theſe 


latter ſpecies of animals, I mean the avari- 
tious, corruption and ſelfiſhneſs are, as it 
were, primary and characteriſing vices; 

but the former ſort alſo, the gay and the 
extravagant, are forced, as it were, to adopt 

theſe as their n; for when the paternal 
eſtate is waſted in extravagance and riot, and 
the man is reduced almoſt to beggary, his 
neceſſities urge him, though perhaps con- 


trary to his original ſentiments, to act as 


ſelfiſhly and corruptly as the miſer himſelf; 


ſo that b. the gay and indolent, 
who make pleaſure their god, are, in this 


reſpect, 


6140 
reſpect, as much enemies to their country 
as the groveling muck worms, who pay 


their devotions at the ſhrine of earthy 
gold. 


pens, that one vice is ſeldom ſeen alone, 


and that yet every one has a tendency to 


promote the ruin of the ſtate. Avarice, 


and ambition, nay, avarice and luxury, are 


often found together. And to the preva- 
lence of theſe vices among the people, have 
the Roman hiſtorians juſtly attributed the 
inteſtine wars, the various revolutions in, 
and the final diffolution of, their repub- 
lic. Salluſt, in particular, tells us, © That 
among the inducements which led Cataline 
to form his deſign of deſtroying the com- 


monwealth, the chief one was, the corrupt 
| morals of the republic, in which parti- 


cularly, the two worſt, and, at the fame 
time, moſt contradictory vices of luxury 


and avarice, prevailed, When Rome be- 


came free, ſays the hiſtorian, it is incre- 
dible how powerful it bane in a ſhort 
time, ſo ardent” was then the thirſt of glory. 


As ſoon as the youth were able to bear arms 


they ſtudied the art of war in the open 


field, and' did not ſcorn to wade to the 
knowledge of it, through experience and 


labour. They took more delight in the 


entertainments of a camp, and the exerciſe 
of their martial ſteeds, than in gayer feaſts, 
; | and 


- 


8. It unfortunately, but generally, hap- 
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and luſtful debaucheries. Therefore to ſuc 
men fatigue became, by uſe, a pleaſure, 
no place was inacceſſible, no enterprize 
difficult, no enemy formidable, their hardy 
virtue ſurmounted all, and the only com- 
petition amongſt them was, who. ſhould 
acquire the moſt glory. Every one was 
eager to be foremoſt in the meeting an 
enemy, or ſcaling a wall, and defirous 
to be remarked in ſuch an action. In 
ſuch atchievements as theſe, they thought 
the greateſt riches, the trueſt honour and 
nobility conſiſted ; and while they were co- 
vetous of fame, of money they were nobly 
liberal; and as an immenſe ſtock of the 
former was deſired, ſo a moderate portion 
of the latter contented them.“. This is the 
account the Roman hiſtorian gives of his 
Country in its maturity and higheſt grandeur. 
But, ſays he, when the republic had 
deen aggrandized by induſtry and virtue, 
- great kings had been overcome in war, bar- 
barous nations, and mighty people, ſubdued 
by the force of her arms, Carthage, her 
rival, razed to the ground, and every known 
country brought under her banner, thoſe 
' who had readily undergone the greateſt fa- 
tigues, and moſt dangerous enterprizes, were 
nov infected with the contagion of idleneſs 
and riches, which they had much better 
have never robbed others of. Firſt, the love 
of money, then the deſire of dominion, 
D | were 
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were the evils that began to prevail, and 
were the ſource of all manner of corruption; 


for avarice overturned faith and probity, and 


all other virtues, and in their room, intro- 


duced pride, eruelty, irreligion and venality. 


Ambition taught men to become deceitful 


and fraudulent, to have one thing ready 
on their lips, while an oppoſite brooded in 
their heart, to eſteem the friendſhip or en- 
mity of any others, not for the ſake of any 
excellence in them, but as they beſt promoted 
ſelf-intereſt, and to wear rather a fair out- 


de than to have an honeſt mind. Theſe 
vices at firſt ſprung up gradually, and ſome- 


times met with public checks; but when 
the contagion had miſerably ſpread, like a 
raging peſtilence, Rome wore quite a new 


face, and the government became, of the 
beſt and moſt virtuous, the moſt cruel and 
intolerable,” By theſe means, as the hi- 
Korian informs us, was the ſtate expoſed to 


the ambition of the moſt vile and deſpicable, 


and thus did the government become a prey 
to the paſſions of its ſubjects: And in this 
ſtate a Cataline found many affociates; and 


but weak oppoſition. * 
9. Selfiſhneſs, attended with inconſider- 
ation, or. rather ariſing from it, is, as it 


were, the root of all other vices; - #6 what 
will ftop the ſelfiſh man in the purſuit of 


his defires ? - and what has the inconfiderate 


man to regulate and govern them? The 


World, 
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world and its temporary - pleaſures,” are the | 
neareſt and moſt common objects, with 
which we are converſant. He then who 
gives himſelf no time to fort and regulate 


his ideas, and to examine his actions by that 


rule which every man has in his on breaſt, 
by reaſon or conſcience, who is, at the 


ſame time, of a narrow, ſelfiſh diſpoſition, 


and diſinclined to look any further than 
himſelf, or that particular ſphere: in which 
he 1s placed, mult be liable to all vices, and 
expoſed to the gratification of every paſſion, 


and the indulgence of every appetite, how 


contrary ſoever to his own real good, or to 


that of ſociety : he ſoon begins to e 


himſelf independent of the community, 
rather never recollects, that there is any hich 


thing as ſociety, or any particular one to 


which he belongs. Or if he ſhould, by 
chance, be brought to believe, or-have ſenſe 


enough to know, that the inhabitants on 


any particular ſpot of earth, are intitled to 
be called his countrymen; and that that 


nation in which he firſt drew breath, and 


that government to which he owes the pro- 
tection of his ife and property, are not only 


intitled to his aid, but actually demand his 
aſſiſtance; he is very unwilling to grant it, 


or if he does it at all, will go no further 
than his own eaſe permits; the leaſt incon- 


venience to himſelf ſtops his helping hand; 


and his ſeeming private intereſt (Which, 
| in 
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and that that government, -the- generality 
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in reality, can never be diſtin from that 
of ſociety, though clouded imagination may 


often reprepreſent it as ſuch) will always out- 
weigh his concern for the publick. From 


this root alſo, as well as from ambition, 
luxury and avarice, ſpring; bribery and cor- 
ruption, which, like an infectious conta- 
gion, ſpread an inactive languor through 
the whole community in which they pre- 
vail, and deſtroy that integrity and publick 
ſpirit which are the very vitals of every. 
flouriſhing conſtitution. = 

10. If a man is not naturally, or rather by 
habit predominantly ſelfiſh, inconſideration, 
levity and luxury, or avarice and ambition, 
will make him act as ſuch. But if a man 
has taken up ſelfiſhneſs for his original and 
peculiar characteriſtic, this will lead him 
into almoſt all other vices. And though a 
man be naturally of ever ſo virtuous a diſ- 
poſition, yet if he begins to loſe all thought. 
of his maker, and regard to him, and to 
neglect the duties of reverence and piety to- 
wards God, he quits one of his beſt anchors, ' 


and is in great danger of making a total 


ſhipwreck of his conſcience and virtue, on 
the pleaſures and temptations of the world. 
And we may ſafely affirm, for experience 
ſhews, that whoever forſakes God, con- 
ſcience and virtue, contributes to the diſ- 
order, miſery, and ruin of his country; 


of 
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of whoſe ſubjects are diſinelined to thought, 
addicted to'' pleaſure, lovers of themſelves; 
or forgetful of God, is in the utmoſt danger, 
and at the yery brink of diſſolution, ſhould 
ſecondary. cauſes take their uſual, their na- 


tural, their neceſſary effects. 


11. It is juſtly obſerved by the Roman 
orator *, that cities and governments are 
under the peculiar care and inſpection of 
the Supreme Being, who, as he takes de- 
light in ſuch as are regular, virtuous and ob- 
ſervant of his commands, muſt alſo be diſ- 
pleaſed with thoſe of a contrary nature ; 
and as it is ſometimes neceffary for the in- 
ſtruction of the good, and in terrorem to 
them, to inflict remarkable puniſhments on 
depraved and corrupted ſtates in this world, 
as in their politic capacity; and as he is 
declared in the ſcriptures to be a God 


> jealous of his honour; and alſo from his 
many remarkable interpoſitions, for the be- 


nefit of nations who have paid a due re- 
verence to him and his laws, as remarkable 
judgments upon others, who neglected and 
diſobeyed him, we may naturally conclude, 


not only that he will leave ſecondary cauſes 
to take place with their uſual effects; and 


In the paſſage which immediately follows that in the 


1 title· page, which, is taken from him . Nihil eſt enim illi 


princip1 Deo, qui omnem hunc mundum regit, quod quidem 


in terris hat, acceptius, quam concilia cætuſque hominum 
jure ſocietais que civitates appellantur. u. 
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that it is an act of peculiar mercy, and wholly 
unexpected, if he interpoſes, and ſaves that 
nation from ruin, whoſe vices have brought 
them to the brink of it; but alſo, that he 
who rules not only in the heavens, but on. 
the earth, will take care ſo to regulate the 
tendency of natural cauſes, and ſo to diſpoſe 
their effects, as to bring the moſt.heavy and 
remarkable judgments upon thoſe nations 
who will not have him for their God, or in 
their actions or words will not honour him 
as ſuch. 
12. And now, Riten bow far are we 
concerned in theſe reflections? What are we 
to think of ourſelves? To ſay that we are 
clear, would be falſe; to ſay that we are 
not remarkably vitious, would be to palliate 
our crimes, But would not the juſteſt ſen- 
tence upon us be, that which the Roman 
poet 1 upon bis countrymen, 


« Nil erit ulterius, quod noſtris moribus 
addat | 
« Poſteritas : eadem cupient facientqus 
minores : 
« Omne in precipiti vitium ſtetit. 
Jov. Sar. 1. 
No age can go beyond us; future times 
Can add no farther to the preſent-crimes ; 
Our ſons but the fame things can wiſh 
and do; 
Vice i is at ſtand, and at the higheſt flow. 
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To extenuate and varniſh over our vices; 

is not tlie way. to amend them: the ſore 
muſt be. firſt, probed to the bottom before 
remedies are applied; and to heal many 
wounds, it is neceſſary firſt to lay them open. 
13. Look, then, my countrymen, all 
around, and what will you ſee but vice or 
folly, ' irreligion or infidelity ; look up to 
the great in title, and in gaudy honours, 
among theſe you will ſee levity, profane- 
neſs, ambition and luxury; or examine the 
lower rank of people, and do not extra- 
vagance, blaſphemy, idleneſs, vanity and 
ſelfiſhneſs alſo ſhew their ghaſtly heads? 
Among theſe let each man look into him- 
ſelf; let him examine his own heart ſin- 
cerely, and his paſt actions impartially, and 
ſay whether he does not live above his cir- 
cumſtances? whether he has not defrauded 
the revenue, ſwallowed a falſe oath, or taken 
a bribe at an election to ſupply his exhauſted 
purſe ? whether he has not preferred his own 
ſeeming private intereſt to the manifeſt good 
of the public? whether he has not, in many 
inſtances, offended God, or injured his neigh- 
bour; whether he has not weakened his body, 
or impaired his mind, by ſenſeleſs indulgen- 
.ces, or debilitating f ? or whether he is 
as fit and able as he might have been to ſuc- 
cour or defend his country, either by his 
hand, his head, or his purſe? and whether, 
if he is not, this decreaſe in his capacity for 
public ſervice, is not owing to his own vices 


and 
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and follies? There are few or none, I be- 
lieve, in this nation, but muſt anſwer one 
or other of theſe queſtions in the affirma- 
tive; and he who muſt, has ſo far contri- 
buted to the ruin of his country, and is con- 
cerned in drawing: down the * of 
God upon it. 

14. That luxury and lu are the at- 
tendants of great part of our nobility and 
gentry, their actions loudly ſpeak; viſits, balls, 
and coſtly entertainments, the moſt unmean- 
ing and inſignificant aſſemblies, which have 
no one property that look any thing like 
reaſon or ſenſe, but the ſuitableneſs of 
their names to their real natures, being in 
themſelves, as well as nominally, meer routs 
and rackets; and the gaming- table, the bro- 
thel, the bed, and the dreſſing- room, take 
up - the greateſt part of their time and for- 
tunes; it becomes impoſſible to them to 
have any leiſure for thought or reflection. 
The moſt rational entertainments from 
which, if rightly uſed, much benefit might 
be gained, are now exchanged for thoſe of 
wantonneſs and luxury, nay, of ſenſeleſsneſs 
and ſtupidity. To inform their minds by 
the knowledge of themſelves, or their co- 
temporaries, or by gaining an acquaintance 
with the dead by reading and ſtudy, is be- 
come too tedious and burthenſome a taſk. 
The practice of virtue or religion ſeems by 
them to be looked * as uſeleſs 21 
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ſurd: nay, by the frequenting entertainments 
whoſe elde excellence and compoſition it is 
to appear under a maſſ, the better to carry 
on their deſigns of luſt and folly, they have 
learnt the conſtant practice of deceit and 
diſſimulation; and, in ſhort, the character 
Salluſt has given of his countrymen, in the 


place above quoted, too juſtly ſuits our OWN, 
And thus is the time watted, the underſtand- 


ing impaired,” and their fortunes laviſhed in 


riot and exceſs. 
15. This conduct of the nominally great, 


who ought to be proportionably ſo in reality, 


is not only detrimental to themſelves, but 


to the publies: for do not they infect with 


their pernicious examples the lower ranks of 
people? Do they not render themſelves, by 
this means, incapable to ſerve the ſtate to any 


good purpoſe? Much of their time is thus 


waſted which might be better employed in 


obtaining a true idea of the ſtate of national 


affairs, and the real intereſt of their country, 


which would much better qualify them for 
the ſervice of the public, for the defence and 


Protection of their country, to be the guar- 
dians of its laws, the promoters of its in- 


tereſt, or the protectors of its privileges, than 
the learning of a modern game on the cards, 


an Italian air, or a . dreſs. Can he 


by a proper perſon for the execution of any 
part of the legiſlative power, or of any na- 


dann volt, who ſpends. the greateſt part of 


his 
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his time in the purſuit of pleaſure "inſtead of 
reaſon ? Or what good will he do in the 
field, who prefers Venus to Mars, and 'the 
{queaking effeminate notes of a man-looking 
eunuch to the noble enlivening clarion of 
martial muſic? And now, firs, confider ſe- 
riouſly (if you can) whether your country 
does not demand, and 1s not entitled to your 
ſervice? whether this is the beſt way in 
which you can ſerve it, and whether theſe 
vices, theſe follies don't only render you in- 
capable of ſerving it, but a plague and in- 
cumbrance to it? EOF ge Dots 

16. Luxury, levity and vice not only 
waſte the time, but alſo impair the under- 
ſtanding and weaken the body ; for thoſe 
objects which are ſuffered to grow the moſt 
familiar to us, in time become fo ſtrong and 
rivetted on the mind, as to exclude all others ; 
thus the man who makes himſelf moſt con- 
verſant with ſenſual objects, and takes no 
pains to ſort and regulate his 1deas, becomes 
the chaff of fancy, and the bubble of cuſ- 
tom. He can't be wiſe ſince wiſdom” is 
the fruit of confideration only, and the 
powers of the ſoul, the glories of the man, 
by neglect and difuſe become weak and 
infirm. He therefore who neglects the uſe 
of theſe, leſſens his capacity to ſerve the 
public, and becomes unfit to plan, to counſel, 
or to preſcribe : and are any, are you, Sirs, too 
great to think; or is it greater to be a __ 
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than a man. As the body is now joined 


with the ſoul, and ſo connected with it, as 


that the diſorders of the former, naturally 
dull, depreſs and weaken the powers of the 
latter; No little care we take of our outward 


frame, will of courſe tend to the depravity 


of our nobler part. Hence luxury, by ener- 
vating the body and promoting diſorders in 
that, alſo tends to weaken and diſorder the 
mind, and that. man, who has by vice de- 
ſtroyed his conſtitution, or weakened his 
bodily frame, has .in that reſpe& rendered 
himſelf leſs capable to ſerve his country in 
action, and inſtead of contributing all in his 


power to the ſupport of it, has, as much as 


in him lay, diminiſhed the national ſtrength 
and vigour, 

17. Number of ſubjects and extent of terri- 
tory, are generally thought to contribute to 
the greatneſs of a kingdom; © but even theſe, 
as the great Sir Francis Bacon juſtly obſerves, 
when ſevered from military virtue are but a 
burthen; for what will theſe ſignify when 
the ſubje&ts, though ever ſo numerous, have 
not ſtrength or valour enough to defend 
themſelves and their then unwieldy domi- 
nions,” Nor are treaſure and riches, ſays 


the ſame author,” any more than a prey 
where valour is wanting; for great riches, 
if confidered with their uſual conſequences, $ 


do generally make men flothful and effemi- 
nate, and lo no enterpriſers , or elſe inſolent 
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and arrogant, cowardly and fearful to loſe. 
But treaſure and monies, do then add true 
greatneſs and ſtrength to a ſtate, when at- 
tended with arte prowels and valour, 
when they are rather in mediocrity than 
in great abundance, and when ſome parts 
of the ſtate are poor, rather than when all 
parts of it are rich. And laſtly, that the trea- 
ſure in a ſtate, is more or leſs ſerviceable, as 
the hands are in which the wealth chiefly 
reſteth, that is, when it 1s ſo diſpoſed as to 
be readieſt and eaſieſt to come by, for pub- 
lic ſervice and. uſe, which poſition infers 
theſe three concluſions. , That there be 
quantity ſufficient of treaſure as well in the 
treaſury. of the crown or ftate, as in the 
purſe of the private ſubject. That the 
wealth of the ſubject be rather in many 
hands than in few, And that it be in thoſe, 
hands where there is likeſt to be greateſt 
ſparing and increaſe, and not in the hands 
wherein there uſeth to be greateſt expence 
and conſumption. The great, the rich, 
then can be good ſubjects only when they. 
are frugal, and as much of their own for- 
tunes as they waſte in riot and excels, ſo 
much they diminiſh the public treaſure; for 
it cannot be, that any wealth ſhould leave. 
a ſecond overplus for the public, that doth 
not flrſt leave an overplus for the Private, 
ſtock of him that gathers it. 

18. But alas! theſe deſtructive vices of 
luxury, levity and extravagance are not con- 


fined 


*. 


fined'to the higher ranks of people only, 
but have from them deſcended to the lower 
ſort, who love to be the limping mimicks of 
their ſuperiors. Vice ſpreads like an infec- 
tious contagion, while virtue droops and 
hangs her venerable head, forgotten and 
forſook by almoſt all. How many of the 
common people are now ſo vain as to run 
into every expence, and to endeavour to taſte 
of every pleaſure, which they ſee the more 
wealthy or more exalted purſue, or elſe 
they muddle away their time and their mo- 
ney in the alehouſe or brothel: but conſi- 
der, my countrymen, how theſe and all 
other vices muſt impair your health and 
your fortunes; how incapable they muſt 
render you to ſerve your country in perſon 
or by your wealth, _ 

19. Would to God theſe which I have 
already mentioned were the only ill conſe- 
quences attending profuſeneſs and immora- 


lity. There is ſtill another and, if poſſible, 


a much worſe: evil behind, for how often 
do we ſee thoſe who are unwilling to abate 


of their former grandeur, ſo reduced by paſt 
expences as to ſacrifice their country, their 
conſcience, their God, their religion and 
their liberties, for the baſe means of PI 
curin future-pleaſures ? Facts ſpeak loud 

this, Which I could have wilhed ko have had 
no occaſion td mention, but this there is 


no denying, and it would be wrong to con- 
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ceal. Extravagance introduces want, and 
to ſupply that, bribery, corruption and per- 
Jury, even in the moſt important and inte- 
reſting concerns to the nation, have been 
made light of, and becauſe they are too 
frequent and arealmoſt grown univerſal, are 
looked upon as inſignificant and of no im- 
portance ; but conſider, Britons, can faſhion 
make that right, which is in itſelf wrong ? 
can cuſtom turn darkneſs into light, change 
the nature of things, or leſſen the guilt 
of the action? beſides, though others might 
have been otherwiſe ſo mean and baſe 
as to take a bribe, might not your ex- 
ample have perhaps cleared their under- 
ſtanding, and prevented them from making 
fale of that which they ſee you make more 
account of: or, if they would not have 
been thus reformed, might not your unpre- 
judiced vote have turned the ſcale, and pro- 
_ cured a worthy man for the ſervice of your 
country? For as a true friend to liberty many 
years ſince ſaid, May not your ſingle vote 
determine the election of that man, whoſe ſin- 
gle vote in another place, or whoſe actions in 
the office to which he is choſen, may either 
ſave or ſink the nation, and how much muſt 
it behove every one of you, my free country- 
men, when particularly you are to chuſe 
your repreſentatives to ſit in the parliament 
Leue and then diſpoſe of yourſelves, your 
poſterity and your Whole country at once, 
to ſee that you put all theſe into ſafe hands, 
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and to be as well adviſed and as much in 


earneſt when you chuſe perſons. to ſerve in 


that houſe, as you ulually are about mak- 
ing your laſt will and .teſtament”. And 
how can you anſwer it to God, your coun- 
try, or your conſciences, if you do other- 
_ wiſe, and for the ſake of a little ore, or 


other | paltry bribe, , make choice of one 


whoſe qualifications you don't know, or 
who you know is neither in head nor heart 
fit for the ſervice to which you have choſe 
him ? 

20. Pride and its attendants ambition and 
indolence are no leſs miſchievous vices than 
the former, for how many men do they 
prompt to ſell their country, and the. hap- 
pineſs of themſelves and their poſterity, for 
a gewgaw, for a title of honour, or a co- 
loured ribband? how many do they induce 
to live above their fortunes, and to make uſe of 
baſe ſervile methods to ſupply them? Nor 
are theſe vices confined only to the great and 
wealthy, they have alſo tainted the low, 
the poor, the peaſant, as well as the manu- 


facturer, and the merchant. For what elſe is 


it that has enabled our enemies to run away 
with ſo much of our trade, but the diffe- 
rence betwixt the low price of their manu- 
factures, and the high rate of ours? And 
to what is this owing, but to the luxury, 
pride, or indolence of the working manu- 
facturer, who is not contented with a ſmall 
pittance and reaſonable pay for his labour, 


or 
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or chuſes rather to be idle than to work at 
any rate, and to the extravagance or avarice 
of the maſter manufacturer, who deſires, or 
whoſe vices make it neceſſary for him, to 
get a greater profit by the manufacture, 
than, was he frugal, would be neceſſary, or 

is in other nations cuſtomary, i 
21. Another vice to which we are re- 
markably ſubject, and which may alſo in its 
conſequences be very detrimental to this na- 
tion, is the affectation of foreign manners, 
faſhions, and entertainments, which ſo much 
revails among the frenchified gentry, and 
E from them ſpread itſelf through all other 
ranks of people, who chuſe to imitate others 
in every thing but what is worth imitation, 
The air, the gait, the dreſs, nay the conver- 
ſation and manners muſt be all French, or 
the man is not now-a-days accounted po- 
lite. The form and limits of our mind and 
underſtanding, as well as the cut of our 
coat, muſt be a la mode de Paris, or we 
cannot be ranked among gentlemen. And 
it would be worth while to conſider, eſpeci- 
ally at this time, whether our minds as well 
as our bodies are not too much frenchifyed ; 
whether we don't ſeem more inclined to 
aſſiſt than to oppoſe and diſtreſs our in- 
veterate enemies, who at the ſame time are 
the enemies and diſturbers of all Europe, 
and the rivals of our trade, and with whom 
even perpetual war will be more advan- 
£2 £4858 | A tageous, 
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tageous than a bad peace, or a good one 


that may be eaſily. broken, and for the ob- 


eva of which we can have no ſecu- 

rity but. French faith, which is a broken 
reed. This fondneſs: for foreign cuſtoms 
ſeems to ariſe from the imprudence of pa- 
rents for thoſe who have the education of 
youth, who don't take care. ſufficiently to 
inſtil into the minds of — tender charge 
the principles of virtue, religion, or true 
uſeful knowledge, which might prevent any, 
after impreſſions of vice or vanity. 

22. Inſtead of being thus, furniſhed, and 
of travelling over their own country, which 
might afford them much pleaſure and know 


ledge, our young gentry. are generally e- 


quipp'd out with a great deal of pride, and 
a very ſmall acquaintance with the claſſics 
and none with rehgion. or, virtue, and almoſt 
as. ſoon. as they come from ſchool are ſent” 


abroad to make the grand tour, in order to 


know the world, as It is called, but rather 
to learn foreign faſhions, and, becauſe we 


have not enough of our on growth, to pick 
up in their travels and bring back with them 


a cargo of exotic vices. -, Surely it would 
be a uſeful previous 3 for them 
to diſtinguiſh between the good and the bad, 
and to be able, when aſked, to give ſome 
account of their own. country, Which I be- 
lieve few or none of them can do. Can, 
** countrymen, the levity, the gaiety and 

foppery 
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foppery of the Freach be preferable to, 
by any means ſuit, the natural ae a 400 
ſolidity of a Briton ; ; and do we not, by imi- 
tating the manners and dreſs 'of that nation, 
make ourſelves what heaven never deſigned 
ns to be, monkeys and apes inſtead of men? 
It was by this means, by adopting the fool- 
Hh and vitious cuſtoms and manners of 
their enemies and thoſe effeminate nations, 
which at firſt by their courage and Gmpli- 
city they ſubdued, that the Romans became 
baſe and cowardly, and by degrees dwindled 
down from the ntmoſt height of power and 
grandeur, to the moſt low and abject ſtate; 
and as the poet Lucan informs us in a ſen- 
tence, the force and beauty of which can- 
not be . in a tranſlation | 
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Luxuria incubuit,  Fietamque ulſcicitur orbem. 
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And if we ſuffer ourſelves to be once totally 
perverted from our ancient Britiſh fimplici- 
ty, to the airy gaiety and inconſiderate le- 
vity of our effeminate enemies, farewell to 
our liberties, to our happineſs, to our reli- 
gion, to all that is dear and valuable to us, 
as men, Britons and proteſtants. 
N Profaneneſs and irreligion ſeem to de 
greatly gaining ground among all degrees of 
men in the nation, and thoſe who have any 
ears or any religion muſt not only Ts 
ear 


J+- | 5 A 
tl, but be ſhocked with the freedoms that. 
are taken with God and his name, by the 
common ſwearers, equally among the great | 
and mean; for the great, who generally quit | 
every thing that once becomes cuſtomary 
among the vulgar, are content in this vice to 
rank with the common herd, and vye with 
them for the honourable appellation of blaſ- 
phemers. This vice, though it is ſo unac- 
countable, there being no one excitement to 
it in the human affections, is yet almoſt uni- 
verſal in this kingdom, and naturally tends. 
to abate the awe and reverence of the ſu- 
preme Being, which is one chief ſupport of 
virtue, the baſis. of human ſociety. And 
can we foppols, that the great, the almighty | 
God, at whoſe nod the world trembles, and 
whoſe thunder ſhakes the heavens, will thus 
ſuffer us to blaſpheme his holy name, to uſe + 
him with 1 more familiarity, than we ſhould. 
dare to treat one of our fellow creatures, and 
to abuſe and neglect his worſhip and laws, 
with impunity: No, chriſtians; - tho' he 
may for a while defer our puniſhment and 
wait for our reformation, that he may be 
gracious unto us and bleſs; us, yet, if we {till 
g0 on to ſin againſt him, he will ſuffer the 
natural conſequences of our crimes to over- 
take, if not us, our ſinful poſterity; and 
how great then will be their puniſhment? 
Sinful, I faid, becauſe there is no likelihood G 
that they, who receive their education, and 
* draw g 
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draw their example from us, will be virtu- 


ous: As they are uſually brought. up in in- 
dulgence and extravagance, accuſtomed in 
their infancy to attend their parents at ſcenes 
of luxury and pleaſure, and are taught to 
take more pains in the ordering of their 
dreſs than in the improving of their under- 
ſtandings, what hopes can be formed of the 
riſing generation ? 

24. As vice is progfefnee, ſo are its conſe- 
quences; and as the ſon, who receives a bo- 
dily infirmity from his father, and who him- 
ſelf cheriſnes and increaſes it by his own im- 
prudence, is ſo much the more afflicted with 
it; ſo vice, the longer it is continued in any 
nation, becomes the more deſtructive ; and 
if the fathers have by their fins brought on 
ſome degrees of national guilt and miſery, 
the ill conſequences of the vices of the poſte- 


rity are more ſorely felt, breakforth with the 
greater force, and at Jaſt bring on the more 


remarkable ruin to the ſtate ; but if we would 
avert this evil from our poſterity, we muſt 
reform ourſelves, or, if we don't, at leaſt take 
care of the edncation of our children, to in- 


ſtruct and nurture them, rather in the prin- 


ciples of virtue, honeſty and frugality, than 
in empty ſounds and the ſtudy of dead lan- 
guages, tho' the latter are indeed uſeful 


where the former are not neglected. It is 


poſſibly, and indeed but barely ſo, that their 
good education may over ballance our evil 
example 
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example, and then they will flouriſh when. 
we are extinct, and eſcape the miſery which 
we ſeem to be at the brink of, in caſe it 
ſhould not overtake us and them in our 
days. 

25. Selfiſhneſs, and its conſtant compa- 
nions corruption and cowardice, are pre- 
valent vices, nay are the remarkable charac- 
teriſtics of the inhabitants of this nation, 
who ſeem to love indolence and ſelf-indul- 
gence too well to do any thing effectually for 
the public good : and that theſe vices are 
not improperly aſſigned to us, the ſucceſs of 
that miſcreant, ragged, balf unarmed and 
deſpicable crew, who under the conduct of 
the unhappy ſon of a baſe outlaw'd preten- 
der, the tool of France, and votary of 
Rome, not long ſince attempted to deſtroy 
our laws, liberties, and conſtitution to rivet 
on our necks the galling yokes of tyranny, 
and ſuperſtition, to exchange our trade, our 
peace, and our happineſs for ſubjection to 
the grand monarque, miſery and flavery, 
The ſurprizing ſucceſs, I fay, of this lawlels, 
and infamous quixotic attempt 1s too plain 
and glaring a proof of our ſelfiſhneſs and co- 
wardice, But to dtaw a veil over this diſ- 
agreeable part of the ſcene, let us, my coun- 
trymen, remember and rejoice, that, that 
God who rules the winds and the Waves, 
and who only can fave in time ot danger, 
then mercifully interpoſed in our behalf, and 
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brought over our regular forces and their 
brave commander, at a time when we were 
almoſt driven to deſpair, and thro' folly, 
indolence, and cowardice ſhould have pe- 
riſbed, without them. Let us remember this 
with gratitude and ſhew our ſenſe of the un- 
merited favours of the divine Being, not only 
with our lips, but in our lives, by making a 
proper uſe of theſe benefits, and by con- 
ſtantly eſteeming the government, the liber- 
ties, and the religion which were then ſo 
happily preſerv d and ſecured to us, and now 
playing the men in their defence. 
26. We are now free, but we ſhould not 
be therefore licentious. We have now an un- 
moleſted enjoyment of our religion, our li- 
berties and our properties. Let us not then 
abuſe them or throw them away for the 
ſake of preſent pleaſures, or imagined ſelf 
intereſt; and let us not, becauſe vie can 
with too much impunity, rail at the preſent 
happy government, and revile thoſe in pow- 
er; for if there are any faults to be found 
they are not in the conſtitution, nor origi- 
nally in the adminiſtration, but actually in 
our ſelves. The great cry is againſt bribery 
and corruption, examine then whence theſe 
take their ſource, and we ſhall find they 
ſpring from the people i in general; for is not 
the peaſant as well as the gentleman ready to 
take a bribe for his vote ? are not boroughs 
often bought, and muſt they not then —— 
ſold ? 
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ſold ? Or why ſhould it be expected, that 
one man who got his election by force of 
money ſhouldibe more honeſt, than the many 
who choſe him on the ſame account? or is it 
to be expected that he, who has moſt money, 
and lays it out in this manner, is the beſt 
qualified in other reſpects ? And if the elec- 
tors force the elected to pay for their elec- 
tion, may not they be ſuppoſed, if they 
have any concern for their families, to in- 
tend ſome way or other to make it up with 
intereſt? and are not many perſons choſe to 
offices merely becauſe they are the tools of 
party, or of a jacobite faction, or becauſe 

they ſeem to think the miniſtry never in the 
right, or have always oppoſed the court, whe- 
ther right or wrong ? mult not the miniſtry 
then, if they have any concern for the public 
uſeall means to make their own party good 
againſt theſe their determined and obſtinate 
enemies, who might otherwiſe ruin the 
ſtate ? Men are but fallible and no miniſtr 

therefore can always act right. But how 
muſt they be better informed or prevented 
from doing wrong, if thoſe who are appoint- 
ed to give them advice, or to direct the ſtate 
are either ſelfiſh, unequal to the taſk, or par- 
tial? To remedy this evil there is but one 
way, and that is, for the people in general 
to lay aſide luxury and profuſeneſs, and to 
live according to their circumſtances, to 


"_ ſelfiſhneſs for public -ſpirit, and then 
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they would have no temptations or inclina- 
tions to take a bribe, and if there were no 
receivers there would be no offerers; or if 
there were any ſo fooliſh as to offer any ſuch 
thing, they would thereby ſhew themſelves 
to be unfit for-the poſt, and forfeit the good 
opinion of their electors. Men of worth 
and integrity would then offer their ſervice 
who now diſdain it; and thus might honeſt 
and able men be choſen, who, when the 
miniſtry acted wrong, would oppoſe them, 

and, when right, would affiſt and applaud 
them : for I will venture to ſay, that he 
who always votes with the miniſtry, or he 
who always votes againſt them, either does 
not underſtand, or is not concerned for 
the true intereſt of his country; for the 
miniſtry can no more always act right than 
they can always act wrong, ſince, though 
wile, they are fallible. 

27. Every man has it in his power to be 
of ſome ſervice to his country, and the beſt 
and firſt ſervice he can do, is to ceaſe to be 
vitious, and to endeavour to become vir- 
tuous, and as far as the ploughman does 
all he can in his low ſituation in life, for the 
public good, he, at leaſt in ſome meaſure, 
as juſtly deſerves the name ofa patriot as the 
moſt active eloquent ſenator, and more ſo, 
in caſe his views are more upright and diſ- 
intereſted than the others; and he alone is 
the true patriot, who does not only do a 


little 
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little, but who always does all in his power 
for his country's ſervice, without any ſelfiſh 
views, or regard to private intereſt; ſuch 
was the conduct of many of the citizens of 
Rome in her flouriſhing ſtate, whom. it is 
very uſual among us to extol in our ſpeeches, 
but ſeldom or ever to copy in our actions. 
As the poet Lucan has given a beautiful 
character of his Roman hero, Cato, I can't 
help here inſerting it, according to the tranſla- 
tion of Rowe, earneſtly recommending it to 
my countrymen for their imitation, tho' they 
may never reach the perfection of the pattern. 


No ſtings of private hate his peace moleſt, 
Nor partial favour grew upon his breaſt ; 
But ſafe from prejudice he kept his mind, 
Free, and at leiſure to lament mankind. 
Theſe were the ſtricter manners of the man, 
And this the ſtubborn courſe in which they 
man! ff 
The golden mien unchanging to purſue, 
Conſtant to keep the purpos'd end in view; 
Religiouſly to follow nature's laws, 
And die with pleaſure in his country's cauſe; 
To think he was not for himſelf defign'd, 
But born to be of uſe to all mankind. 
To him 'twas feaſting, hunger to repreſs, 
And home-ſpun garments were his coſtly 
dreſs. 
No marble pillars rear'd his roof on high, 
Twas warm, and kept him from the win-⸗ 
ter ſky; "ca 


1 
He ſought no end of marriage, but increaſe, 


Nor wiſh'd a Deaf „ but his country's 5 
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That took up all the tend reſt parts of life, | 


His country was his children and his wife. 


From . juſtices righteous: rules he never 


ſwerv d, 
But rigidly his honeſty preſitv'd. | 
On univerſal good his thoughts were bent, 


Nor knew what gain or ſelf affection meant, 


And while his benefits the publick ſhare, 
Cato was always laſt in Cato's care. 


28. And now to ſum up all, luxury 
and levity, folly and inconſideration, pride 
and debauchery naturally produce weakneſs 
and imbecility, both of body and mind, 
while frugality, thought, wiſdom and man- 
lineſs, as naturally tend to improve and in- 


vigorate both. And when thoſe vices pre- 


vail among the greateſt part of any nation, 


that nation muſt be proportionably weak 
and feeble, and tending to deſtruction; but 
where the oppolite virtues are predominant, 


the ſtrength and power of the ſtate will be 
great and laſting. Selfifhneſs and cowardice, 


ambition and avarice, are vices, whoſe very 


names ſpeak their enmity to the ſtate ; and 


on the ſubjects who are infected with theſe 


the government can have no dependence : 25 
But, on the other hand, publick ſpirit, ge- 


neroſity and courage, will luppy the want 
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of riches or territory, and encreaſe the 
weight and dignity of the ſtate. To forget 
God, is to begin to be vitious, and to ne- 
glect his ſervice; and diſregard his authority, 
is to check the force of conſcience, : and to 
endanger as well our own happineſs, as that 
of our country; but on the contrary, the 
fear of God is the beginning of wiſdom ; 
wiſdom is the ſeed of virtue, and virtue is 
the ſupport of a nation. Thus, then, he 
that is virtuous is a friend to his country, 
and promotes its welfare; but he that is 
vitious is an enemy to the ſtate, and is ha- 
ſtening its ruin; how ſoon he knows not. 
If then, my countrymen, vice prevails a- 
mong us, it is not too ſoon to reform. 
That vice is prevalent, experience ſhews. 
Do you then, firs, : who occupy the high 
places of power and dignity ; you who are 
magiſtrates, miniſters, parents, or maſters 
of families, do you, firs, firſt ſet about the 
neceſſary work, and, in your ſeveral ſtations, 
diſcharge * the duties incumbent on you 
aright, and inferiors will follow your ex- 
ample; and as you enjoy greater advantages 
of improvement, ſo ought your actual im- 
provements to be greater than others; and 
as the conduct of many depends upon your 
behaviour, ſo ought that to be the more 
circumſpect. And, O Britain! awake, ſhake 
off that miſerable lethargy of folly and pro- 
faneneſs, under which you have long lain 

F buried. 
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at Ft not thoſe: een, bribery . 
1 peculiarly na- 
tional vices, be any. more 8 of in this 
our land; but let every, Briten berome dif- 
Add, fincere and honeſt Let luxury, 
vanity, extravagance and pride, ceaſe from 


2 corruption, thoſe, to us, 


amongſt us. Let not blaſphemy, impiety 
and debauchery, any more be heard of in 
our iſle. Let not that - inconfiderateneſs, 
levity and effeminacy, nor thoſe party- di- 
viſions and factious diſtinctions, which now 
abound, any longer prevail ; but let all, who 
would be thought true friends to their 


country, think and act as ſuch, like men, 


Britons, and proteſtants. Let each one loox 
into, and reform himſelf, before he con- 


demns others. And let us all endeavour, 


in our ſeveral ſtations, as much as is in our 


power, to make religion, charity, univerſal 
benevolence, harmony and peace, flouriſh 
in the midſt of us, that we may thereby 
become that happy people, ene God is 


ver ſation aright, will he ſhew his ſalvation; 

but the tranſgreſſors ſhalt be deſtroyed toge- 

_ the end of the roles ſhall be. an 
off,” 55 2M 5 
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büried. Let not thoſe monſters, bribery 
and corruption, thoſe, to us, peculiarly na- 
tional vices, be any more heard of in this 
our land; but let every Briton become diſ- 
intereſted, fincere and honeſt. Let luxury, 
vanity, extravagance and pride, ceaſe from 
amongſt us. Let not blaſphemy, impiety 
and debauchery, any more be heard of in 
our iſle. Let not that inconſiderateneſs, 
levity and effeminacy, nor thoſe party-di- 
vitions and factious diſtinctions, which now 
abound, any longer prevail; but let all, who 
would be thought true friends to their 
country, think and act as ſuch, like men, 
Britons, and proteſtants. Let each one look 
into, and reform himſelf, before he con- 
demns others. And let us all endeavour, 
in our ſeveral ſtations, as much as is in our 
power, to make religion, charity, univerſal 
benevolence, harmony and peace, flouriſh 
in the midſt of us, that wWe may thereby 
become that happy people, ©* whoſe God is 
the Lord; for to them that order their con- 


verſation aright, will he ſhew his ſalvation ; 


but the tranſgreſſors ſhall be deſtroyed toge- 


ther, the and of the wicked ſhall be cut 
off,” ”» ä 
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